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COUNTRY-WIDE SYSTEM 
R. H. HILL, M. AL, FL. A, 


Librarian and Secretary to the Trustees, 


National Central Library, London. 


About 340 million books are issued to readers in the course of a year 


by public libraries in Great Britain, a large and growing proportion of which 


is requested for vocational and other serious purposes An immense number 


of more scholarly or more specialised works is provided by university and 


college libraries and by a host of special and often little-known collections. 


Demand grows year by year in number and variety and the time has 
long passed when it would be economic, even if it were financially possi- 
ble, to supply them all, even from the greatest library. Much of the material 
for advanced study, notably in science and technology, can be come by only 
with great difficulty and the student often has no means of locating it. 
The modern movement in librarianship is consequently towardsmu tual 
help, often combined with specialization by individual libraries, in geogra- 
phical areas or in subjects; in other words organized library ‘co-opera- 
tion, between the great public library and the least, and between the most 
general collection and the most highly specialised. 


It is not surprising that a system of this kind has become a vital 


factor or that it has taken its present form. What is no less surprising is 


that, in a relatively short period, including two major wars, a nation - wide 


voluntary service has developed, capable of supplementing ordinary resour- 
ces to the impressive extent of some 300,000 volumes annually, by provid- 
ing books and periodicals which the student is otherwise unable to consult, 


* COURTESY OF THE BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES, NEW DELHI. 
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or only at considerable sacrifice. All this he owes to the National Central 
Library and the hundreds of libraries co-operating with it. 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

In the past vear, the National Central ‘Library in London made 
ivailable from its own collections, or from other libraries throughout the 
country or abroad, over 83,000 books and periodicals which had proved 
unavailable in readers’ own libraries. It lent also, from its special Aduit 
Class Department, some 16,000 books to classes throughout the countrv, 
supplementing in this way also the resources of other collections 


Besides this centralized service, over 177,000 books were provided b 


libraries co-operating in ‘‘regiona] systems’’ in England and Wales, as well as 


a large number through the N.C.L. ’s counterparts in Scotland and Ireland 


In 1916, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, founder of the Workers’ Educational 


Association and several other agencies for wider education, founded a 


Central Library for Students with a modest collection for loan to adult 


class organizations. In its first year it lent 2,005 books. Supported by 


voluntary gifts from individuals. educational trusts and libraries, and in 
particular by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust this library soon outgrew 


its modest premises and — much more important — its original scope. 


KENYON REPORT 
It was soon adding to its resources by friendly relations with other 


libraries ; 


; and by 1927, when a Departmental Committee on Public Libra- 
ries, under Sir Frederic Kenyon, issued its report, it had forged a close 


relationship with public, university and special libraries. 
The Kenyon Report made far-reaching recommendations, including 


a national system of mutual lending, of which the Central Library, with a 


new Constitution and a new name, was to be the focus. In 1930, it was 


1 as the National Central Library. In 1931, it received a Royal 
and 


rec nstitutec 
harter, In 1933, His Maiesty King George V opening the handsome 
conveniently-placed building in Malet Place which the Library owes to the 


generosity of the Carnegie Trust referred to the promising service which 


had now become established and fittingly characterised the new Library as 


a ‘‘national university which all may attend and none need ever leave. 


, 


His Majesty’s wish that it might become an instrument of still wider 


benefit to the cause of learning among his people was destined to be ful- 
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filled. Advance since then has been continuous and rapid, in spite of meagre 
funds and other handicaps. Two world wars, which delayed its natural 
expansion and the second of which left its fine building in ruins, only 
further emphasised the vital need for its services to study and research. 
For, apart from the contribution it made to wartime morale, it supplied at 
very important levels much of the scientific and technical material indis- 
pensable for waging the war. Its adult education work never ceased even 
when in 1941 nearly the whole of its special stock was destroyed by enemy 
action. 


Before 1939 the Library had advanced into foreign fields and its 
international service resumed in 1946, is now a large two-way traffic reach- 
ing even some East European countries. A recent development is a depart- 
ment known as the British National Book Centre which has already done 
outstanding work in redistributing redundant works in British libraries to 
suitable libraries, here and abroad. 


Union CATALOGUES 


The pattern which inter - library lending has followed is partly a 
decentralized one. Form small local beginnings there has grown up over 
the country a series of regional organizations which now comprise all local 
libraries and often others, within groups of adjacent counties. Each has 


a bureau at one of its largest public libraries, with a record of the holdings 
of its co-operating libraries, known as a union catalogue. 


This regional 
network makes available 10 million to 11 million books. 


The work of these autonomous regions is fostered and co-ordinated 
by the N. C. L. which keeps a master union catalogue. For university and 
special libraries, which largely deal directly with the N.C.L., the Library 
has a second union catalogue of their holdings, which are of rather less 
accessible or more specialised material, It is on the Library’s own central 
stock of 136,000 books, and on these great union catalogues recording 


between three and four million holdings of other libraries that inter-lending 
depends. 


The machinery is, in essence, simple, but it is highly effective. A 
work on, let us say, the subject of mediaeval armour may be requested by 
a reader at his Public Library at Exeter or at a county library branch in 
the heart of the West Riding ; it may eventually be supplied for his use 
from a Public Library in Folkestone or Newcastle-on-Tyne, or from a 
university or college library. An article ona vital subject of study may be 
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supplied by the loan of a learned journal from a highly-specialized library 
in London or elsewhere. 


How Reguests ARE MET 


How does a reader use this national service ? He does not approach 
the N. C. L; direct — he is one of many thousands of applicants and there 
are often possibilities of his needs being met nearer home and _ therefore 
more speedily. He asks at his own library, giving full details of the book 
or periodical he wants : if the library does not have it and cannot buy it, 
the application is forwarded to the regional bureau. Here the regional 
catalogue is examined and if the book is recorded there, the application is 


sent to the proper library, which lends it to the applying library for his 
use. 


If no regional copy is available, the application comes automatically 
to the National Central Library, which tries to supply it from its own shel- 
ves, to buy it or to borrow it, sometimes even from abroad. Reference 


books and a few classes of modern works of popular type are not obtainable 
through the service. 


The Library staff consists of 60 persons — twice as wany as before 
the war. It includes a small section dealing with additions to and loans 
from the Library’s own stock. Adult class lending occupies another special 
department. An Information Department is occupied with applications 
for works which cannot be satisfied from the Library itself and have to be 
traced elsewhere, a process which demands a sound knowledge of bibliogra- 
phy, library resources, and often the aid of experts in specialised fields. 


This department depends largely on the great union catalogues already 
mentioned. 


FuTURE PoTENTIALITIES 


The potentialities of the Library have always outstripped its funds, 
These consist of contributions from trusts and from co-operating libraries 
of all kinds, supplemented by a considerable grant-in-aid from the British 
Treasury, The largest and most continuous benefactor has been the Carne- 
gie United Kingdom Trust, which has given over the years nearly £300,000 
fcr inter-lending purposes. Without this help, the system could hardly have 
developed on any scale. 


As the Earl of Elgin said in reopening the Library in 1952, “the aim 
and ambition of the Library is to provide such a service as will ensure that 
any ratepayer whether he live in crowded city, hamlet, clachan or in some 
lonely glen, can secure by asking for it any book which he or she wishes 
to study. We may not have achieved this ambition yet, but the building 
up of this great co-operative service,the compilation of these vast union 
catalogues is a great achievement, and we are grateful to all those who have 
contributed either with finance or by personal service.” 


Given further help, it is difficult to see a limit the services which 


can in time be performed. — (from the British journal ‘The English - 
Speaking World” ) 
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LIBRARIES ON WHEEL 


Five thousand books are carried in this mobile library. 
plete library service to isolated villages and houses. 





It brings a com- 
It is one of several 


mobile libraries owned by the Kent County Council in South-East England. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC EXCHANGE SERVICE 
F THE INTERAMERICAN HOUSING CENTER 


_UIS FIOREN, Chief 
ientific Exchange Service, 
togota, Colombia. 





The Housing Center operates under the technical direction of the Heus- 
ing and Planning Division of the Pan American Union, and forms a part of 
the Technical Cooperation Program established by the Economic and Social 


Council of the Organization of American States. 


The Scientific Exchange Service is one of the principal departments 
of the Inter-American Housing Center located at Bogota, Colombia. This 
Service is unique in the field of housing, and is unusual in Latin America 
in any field of endeavor. It formsa part of the only institution in the 
world dedicated to training and research in the manifold aspects of housing. 

The Scientific Exchange Service serves four functions » 

(o maintain the Center’s Housing Library, to produce technical publications, 
) effect an exchange of publications, and to carry out bibliographic research. 


To serve the needs of contemporary research, such a Service is 
essential. The Latin America nations are today evidencing a growing 
interest in the problems involved in housing their lower income groups. 
(he techniques of research and analysis familiar to other sciences are being 
ipplied to the broad field of housing for the first time at the Housing 
Center. Thus, the study of human shelter is beginning to emerge as a 
cience. This new science deals with human environmental needs, both 
hysical and psychological, with climate, building materials, design, and 
onstruction, at the same time forming an integral part of the social and 
conomic development of many developing countries. In all parts of the 
world, housing has until very recently been produced inefficiently and on an 
‘ad - hoc’’ basis. What study that has been done has generally ignored 
he experience of others, with consequently great waste of time, money and 
nergy. 
The Housing Center’s Scientific Exchange Service has been created 
) provide housing students and researchers with necessary information to 
ake their work more efficient and productive. The service distributes and 
isseminates the results of technical studies; translates reports from other 
inguages for use in Latin America ; assures the widest use of its library 
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Exchange Department 
The Interamerican Housing Center 
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naterial by publishing catalogues, monthly acquisition lists, and special 
ibliographies and by classifying and evaluating newly acquired material ; 
listributes duplicate copies to persons and institutions that request them; 
ind gives bibliographic consulting service to institutions and individuals of 


many countries. 


The Center’s publications form several series : 


Technical, manuals and reports based on research by the Center’s techni- 
cians ; 

Divulgation, useful studies on specific aspects of housing prepared by techni- 
cians outside the Center and previously restricted in their distribution ; 


Classroom Work, student projects worthwhile as examples of methods of 


attacking problems, and to demonstrate training methods ; 


Translations, Adaptations and Reprints, technical material originally pub- 


lished in languages other than Spanish and adaptable to Latin American 
conditions ; 


Miscellaneous Material, valuable material not fittings previous categories, 


Class Summaries, the publication of lectures or series of lectures by profess- 
ors or visiting consultants at the Center ; 


Bibliographies, on specific aspects of housing or within limited geographic 
areas. 


Through its exchange of publications program, the Scientific Ex- 
change Service has established contact with about twenty-five hundred 
institutions and individuals throughoat the world. The majority of these 
ontacts are, of course, in Latin America. This exchange program brings to 
the Center’s Library a wealth of published and unpublished material jn the 
field of housing. The Center’s trainees also bring from their various coun- 
tries much useful information in the form of plans and reports. 


The Center’s Library has a collection of three thousand publications 
levoted to housing and its related sciences of geography, economics, socio- 
ogy, ethnology, engineering architecture, planning, and some studies as 
well on documentation and library science. The collection also includes 
staphic material and visual aids, maps, photographs, slides. movies, film - 
trips, microfilm and photucopies. Files are kept of articles on housing 


rom the most important Latin American newspapers ; these articles are 
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Reading Room 
The Interamerican Housing Center 





analyzed, evaluated, and classified daily. The Library has a special room 
for viewing microfilm or movies and for listening to tape recordings, A 
photographic reproduction section, complete with cameras, dark-room, and 
Ozalid machine, is available within the Center. 


As anaid to libraries in the cataloguing and classifying of the 
Center's publications, the Scientific Exchange Service prints the cataloguing 
cards and distributes them with the publications. Inthe future, it intends 

to publish two-hundred - word sumaries of books, manuals, and reports on 
housing. 


The Scientific Exchange Service of the Inter-American Housing 
Center is contributing to the constructive work being undertaken by the 
Technical Cooperation Program of the Organization of American States in its 
effort to raise the social and economic standards of the people of the Ameri- 


Cas. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN INDIA 


BIMAL KUMAR DATTA, 
Librarian, 
Visva - Bharati University: 











In a country like India where the public libraries are not well - 
developed, properly planned and co-ordinated the University Libraries 
actually fulfil the purpose of conservation and dissemination of knowledge 
in the truest sense of the term, The national library of India is very rich 
in her collection but not yet well proportioned till she is converted into a 
full fledged copy - right library and till she undertakes the responsibility 
of publishing the national bibliography. Without the systematic publica- 
tion of the national bibliography it has become impossible now-a-days to 
aid the expansion of research work, 

The main task of the University libraries is to help the research 
workers and advanced students by continuously supplying them with the 
necessary materials, by compiling the up-to-date bibliographies and by 
helping them to come in contact with the modern investigators on their 
respective works. Asa result the University libraries through the research 
publications can help the countries onward march for the advancement of 
learning with new ideas and original thoughts. 


In India at present we have 30 University libraries (including the 
four Central Universities ) but none of them can fulfil the above purposes 
to the truest sense of the term. Even the majority of them are still not 
aware of the importance of a full-fledged reference service department 
which should be the minimum requirements of an university library. With- 
out an well organised reference service Department the university library 
is nothing but a mere collection of books, a sea without a shore and it can 
hardly be differentiated from a college libray. 


Often we ask the question — why so many Indian students go 
abroad for further study and research every year ( by spending so much 
Indian money ) when there are so many centres of advanced learning in this 
country ? It is not that our country lacks in expert teachers, educational- 
ists, technicians or Scientists but only for the reason that in our country 
there are no well equipped and up-to-date libraries or laboratories. These 
two things are indispensible for the country’s further progress and deve- 
lopment. 
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In India the university libraries are sometimes well stocked out 
they terribly lack in balance in the different fields of study, Majority of 
the libraries are rich in some specific subjects but they all are terribly poor 
in others. The weakness of the sum total book collection is to be found 


every where. It is why specialised study is not possible in these university 
libraries. 


The only way to eradicate the major drawbacks is to allocate spe- 
cial fields to the different University libraries as well as to allow them to 
stock the basic books on all subjects for the day to day teaching work. 
Each university should concentrate to build up complete and up-to-date 
collections in their respective allocated subjects, Let us see how this pro- 
cess can operate successfully. , 


The four Central Universities ( Delhi, Aligarh, Benaras and Visva - 
Bharati ) can come to an understanding and agreement that they will build 
up complete and up-to-date collections in some specially allocated fields 
respectively, And they will-not take the risk or undertake the task impo- 
ssible to build up their respective collection complete in all the spheres of 
knowledge. It is not possible in a poor country like ours. 


For Example 1s Visva - Bharati can collectbooks and journals on 
Philosophy, Religion, Oriental — History, Literature, Philology and Art 
( excluding Islamic ). 2. Benaras on Science and useful Arts ( All sections. ) 
3. Aligarh on Islamic — History, Literature, Philosophy, Religion (both 
Ancient and Modern ) 4. Delhi on Social Sciences (all branches) Generlia and 
Occidental ( History, Literature, Philology and Art ). r 


The above process of collection will not make unnecessary dupli- 
cations on the contrary will make available to the reSearch scholars with 
at least one copies of each published works on all the fields of knowledge. 


Each library should compile complete bibliographies in respective 
fields and help the others with necessary information, books, ( through 
inter-lending ) and references. And the research scholars should be attached 
to the universities where the library is thoroughlly well stocked with the 
collections of their respective fields of works. The plan may be more easier 
and practicable if all the University libraries participate and by mutual 
agreement divide among themselves the whole field of knowledge. In that 
case the burden and strain on each shoulder will be less and the collections 
will be throughly comprehensive and upto-date — useful for the nation’s 
expansion in the advancement of knowledge. I think that this is the high 
time that we should think on these lines and give up the mad race of coll- 
ecting all books in all the libraries and by making no library complete. To 
enhance the prestige of our Universities and their research publications 
before the world the above process is the only media and solution. 
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THE LIFE OF THE BOOK* 


PIERCE BUTLER 
University Of Chicago 


ooks are alive. There are, of course, people who do not believe this. 
i They regard the book as an inanimate object, a mere block of printed 
paper safely boxed within stiff covers, where a sensible person lets it 
linger. But, presumably, noone of that persuasion is attending this confer- 
nce. To all of us, certainly, a statement that the book is alive is neither 
stonishing or novel. We are accustomed to regard the book as animated 
y the personality of its author. In it he attains, as it were, terrestrial 
mmortality. Even though his body may have been long since dead and 
buried, he lives on in his writing and still speaks to the mind’s ear of his 
reader. That is one reason why we may say that books are alive; but there 
re others. And, properly speaking, this particular metaphor is inaccurate. 


2 


00ks possess an even greater mortality than the metaphor implies. Each 


TAKEN WITH PERMISSION FROM JHE LIBRARY QUARTERLY, JULY 1953. 
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one is more than a partial projection of its author. David Copperfield, for 
example, is not and never was Charles Dickens, despite certain biographical 
coincidences. David and his friends and acquaintances, their feelings, their 
deeds, and their words to each other, are present realities of an experience, 
although historically they never existed. Dickens merely created them, 
brought them into existence out of nothing. Indeed, once evoked they 
became independent entities for him also; according to his own assertion it 


was they and note he that controlled his pen when he wrote about them 


Much the same thing, in only slightly different terms, may be said 
about books that we librarians, so inadequately, call ‘‘nonfiction’’. Factua 
books are alive also. Though they seem lifeless as they stand on the shelves, 
these volumes in reality are only dormant. The moment I have one down 
and open it, it awakens and begins to concern itself about my welfare in a 
most disinterested and praiseworthy fashion. Many books try to educate 
me. They are instructive; they tell and explain to me all sorts of things 
that you can imagine. Some undertake to amuse me with interesting acco- 
unts abont past events and distant places. Some in lilting words sing to 
me the joys of life. Some in solemn cadences chant its sorrows. Some 
plumb the abysses of the unknowable, and some meticulously describe the 
obvious And, because thought always leads straight toaction, many books 
undertake to inspire and guide my conduct : some urge me to go out and 
make this world a different and a better place—by tomorrow morning—and 
others with equal ardor beg me to raise Belgian hares for a living. And lots 
of books argue with me in an endeavor—of course, a vain one—to change 
my religious and political convictions. 


But in any case it is the book itself and not the author that speaks 
tome. However craftily the latter may formulate the message, once he 
publishes it the book escapes his control and operates on its own and by 
self-contained powers. Even though, like Frankenstein, he may later come 
toregret his creative act and attempt to undo it, under modern conditicns 
he will probably be unable to do so, for a book, like a son, has an existence 
apart from that of its parent and seems to enjoy exercising its freedom. 

But the possession of nonbiological life is by no means peculiar to books 
All man’s more complex artifacts exhibit the same inherent vitality. Every 
modern machine is alive. Once set going, not its maker’s will but the stru- 
cture he gave it determines its action. It can injure, no less than serve, its 


master. Indeed, the world of civilization is largely inhabited by such 
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man-made dinosaurs and sabertoothed tigers. Although for this reason it is 
commonly said that man is the victim of his environment, the statement is 
nonsense: Exactly the opposite is true. The world is man’s slave and 
obeys him. Man subdues nature by turning nature’s powers against herself. 
He makes his own environment, physically, biologically, and psychologically. 
If he wants metallic aluminum, which does not occur free under terrestrial 
conditions, he reduces it from its compounds. In effect, he changes the 
weather to his liking by heating and cooling devices indoors and by overcoats 
and umbrellas in the open. With shoes he virtually carpets his pathway 
with leather across even the roughest country. In effect, he causes the sun 
to rise and set at his pleasure by his creation of artificial illuminants. The 
room we now occupy is a cavern in a stone cliff, both made by man and not 
by geological processes. And, as we Chicagoans are fond of pointing out 
to strangers, we make our river run baekward. In every sense of the word 
man makes his own physical environment. 


Similarly, man creates his own flora and fauna. In every region 
where he settles, he kills off noxious species and replaces them with cthers 
of his own manufacture. He turns the simple flag plant of the marshes into 
the opulent garden iris. To the dog of nature, the yellow cur, he adds innu- 
merable artificial species, from the stately mastiff to the ebullient terrier. 
Empirically, he gives himself a new body and new physical powers. If his 
own are defective, he can provide himself with a new eye lens to see with 
and a new eardrum to hear with. Though he is born without fur, he fabri- 
cates a textile pelt more effective than that of a seal ora beaver. In effect, 
he hardens his fist to steel when he makes a hammer. His saw teeth are 
virtually both a denture and talons such as no natural animal possesses. 
Man’s anatomy forbids him to live under water; yet ina submarine he does 
so. Though he cannot fly like a bird, in an airplane he scoots through the 
air faster, and higher and farther, than any naturally winged creature. 


Nor are his creative powers limited to modifying other species and 
his own body. He makes animals that are wholly artificial. Our grand- 
fathers recognized that the steam locomotive was an iron horse and so named 
it; but the present generation is more familiar with the automobile, and that 
is unmistakably a mechanical quadruped. It has skeleton, muscles, and 
integument, alimentary, circulatory, and neural systems. and in its timing 
devices and instrument board it performs functions that approximate the 
conditioned reflexes of physiological psychology. 
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Yet in all these cultural accomplishments man works only with the 
materials and forces provided by nature. He does not make something out 
of nothing. He merely moves things about, takes them apart and puts 
them together again in new combinations. Furthermore, in every case we 
have yet mentioned, the basic pattern he follows is also set for him by na- 
ture; The purebred dog is no more than an enlarged or a diminished cani- 
ne, The hammer is a stemmed root burl turned upside dewn. The mi- 
croscope and the camera ape the eyebell. The princip'e of the submarine 
appears in the nests of certain aquatic spiders. The Wright brothers stu- 
died and consciously imitated the flight of sea gulls. And even the genea- 
logy of the automobile can be traced step by step back to the domesticated 
cattle that nomad barbarians first rode bareback. 


Through all these things man merely elaborates patterns already 
set in nature ; but the book belongs to a different order. It is wholly 
original, for it has no prototype. Thoughit remembers and speaks, it does 
so in a different fashion from the human brain ani vocal organs. In the 
book man does not merely improve upon nature —he transcends it. Paper, 
of course, is a typical artifact. To fabricate it min takes plants apart and 
then reassembles their fibers in a thin, smooth, white felt instead of in their 
original cellular structure. But the text of a book is something entirely 
different. Indeed, it is probably the most remarkable achievement of cul- 
ture. In general terms it may be described as a graphic reduction of a 
mental reduction, of a linguistic reduction, of a specific stream of human 
consciousness. All these reductions are manwrought miracles and as such 
deserve more notice than we ordinarily give them. Consider, first, the 
linguistic reduction. Language isamost extraordinary thing. I now am 
using language. By manipulating my vocal cords, I am causing the air of 
this room to vibrate in modulated frequencies. This atmospheric distur- 
bance makes your eardrums vibrate by resonance at the same wave lengths. 
All this, of course, is merely physics, a normal and inevitable acoustic 
phenomenon. Sut now entere a triple miracle, psychological, mental, and 
cultural, By the conventions of civilization the sounds that I utter rein- 
duce in my mind the course of thought that I followed when I composed 
this lecture, and they also induce in your mind the same course of thought 
as you hear them. In short, I communicate my ideas to you by reducing 
them to language. Yet the process of cmmunication by language is absolu- 
tely artificial and arbitrary. For the sound ‘‘book” to stand for the thing 
that we designate by it depends upon no natural or rational correspondence 
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between them: As a matter of fact, other civilizations have used entirely 
different sounds for this purpose : the Romans said /iber; the Greeks, biblion; 
and the Hebrews, Sefer. 


The second reduction, the mental one, is equally noteworthy. 
When I reduced my thoughts, to words in preparing this paper, I worked 
in silence. Now, when I read them to yon, is the first time they have been 
actually uttered in this connection. Language itself may be thought instead 
of spoken—indeed, in our civilization, language seems to be more often 
silent than vocal. When we think, we turn our thoughts into words, but 
ordinarily we do not talk to ourselves when we do so. Books are less often 
read aloud than in silence. In fact, weso habitually reduce language men- 
tally that now, as I read my lecture to you, I am not fully conscious of the 
sounds I utter, nor are you as you hear them. Our awareness is not of the 


words themselves but of the ideas they stand for. 


We also ordinarily perform the third reduction, the graphic, in the 
same unconscious manner. When I wrote this paper, it was my hand rather 
than ny mind that did the writing. I did not stop to remember what con- 
ventional characters represent the sound ‘book’’ any more than in making 
the linguistic reduction I had to recall explicitly what word represents the 
idea. In both cases the process was performed unconsciously and automati- 
cally. Similarly, when I read the word ‘“‘book,”’ whether silently or aloud, 
I do not notice the separate letters of which it is composed but recognize 
rather its total pattern. Here again our usage is conventional and arbitrary. 
Indeed, only historical accident is responsible for the fact that we use the 
character we do to represent sounds instead of something entirely different 
or, for that matter, for the fact that we write phonetically and not, like the 
Chinese, ideographically. 

Now, as it happens, the lecture to which you are listening illus- 
trates more of our graphic system than the mere process of writing. In the 
course of time it, together with the other lectures read at this conference, 
will be published in a printed volume. That is, two thousand identical 
copies of this lecture, ina more legible form than my manuscript, will be 
manufactured. Then any person, if he so desires, by buying or borrowing 
a copy and reading it can reinduce in his own mind the thoughts that occu- 
rred to me when I prepared this lecture and which arenow present in your 
consciousness and mine as I read it to you. But at that time I shall prob- 
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ably be thinking of something else or not thinking at all. Therefore, not I 
but the book will be communicating to you. Furthermore, librarians who 
are not present today may, by reading the book, obtain approximately the 
same residual effect that they would if they had heard the lecture. More- 
over, some copies of the book will go to parts of this country and to places 
abroad that I myself shall never visit. And, finally, though the book will 
undoubtedly be made of inferior paper, a few copies at least will probably 
outlive me, unless I survive to celebrate another mid-century a hundred 
years hence, which is somewhat improbable. 


Thus, books are alive in a threefold sense: they speak, they travel, 
and they endure through time. All these characteristics are of the utmost 
cultural importance and should be of extreme interest to every bookman. 

sut ordinarily our preoccupation with other matters prevents our thinking 
much about them. Only in our poetical moods may we remark that books 
have voices; this is rather an intuitive recognition than a reasoned conclu- 
sion. Actually we know very little —far less than we should—about graphic 
communication, the cause, the process, and the effect of reading; as for the 
movement of the book in space and time, we commonly dismiss it as beneath 
our notice. Librarians who concern theniselves about such things we regard 
as antiquarians and dilettanti who would be better employed with. the 
bureaucratic intricacies of administration and professional politics. Such a 
state of affairs is most unfortunate. Most of the. cultural potency of the 
book stems from its mobility and longevity. Only because books move 
about and are long-lived can scholarship become truly cumulative and_here- 
ditable. In an oral culture, where the total knowledge of a people must be 
contained in living minds and transmitted by word of mouth, the possibi- 
lities of intellectual development are definitely limited. But in a graphic 
civilization, where ideas and facts are put down on paper, humanity, instead 
of having to learn and remember, can utilize the reference process. When 
one of us wants a particular intellectual item, he need not go through a 
series of experiences or follow a course of systematic in-truction to attain 
it. Instead, he can find ina book the endprodact of such labors, which 
other men have performed by proxy for him. This principle applies not 
only to such simple factual questions as ‘ Who is the governor of South 
Dakota?” but also to such complex ones as “‘Why did the people of the 
state elect him?” In either case, the proverb denying the existence of short 


cuts to learning is refuted. Books are short cuts to learning because they 
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are substitutes for experience, thought, and memory. I have never visited 
Japan, but I know certain things about it just as well as if my eyes had 
seen them. I could not possible have reasoned out by myself the properties 
of the right-agnled triangle, yet ! am familiar with the series of inferences 
that was formerly called ‘‘jackass bridge’’ because stupid pupils could not 
traverse it. I do not remember what the logarithm of 13 is, but that does 
not matter, for I have a book that remembers it for me. 


Now, as we have already remarked books can do these things for 
us only because they are long-lived and locomotive. Their normal life-span 
certainly is longer than that of the men who make and use them. Cicero 
has been dead these two thousand years, yet Cicero’s invective against Cata- 
line still survives to plague schoolboys. And when Cicero as an adolescent 
was learning to parse Homer, the Homeric poem, still extant, was already 
approaching its millennium. These of course, are examples of textual sur- 
vival through the process of reproduction, first in manuscript and then in 
printed editions. But books may also be surprisingly durable in an original 
format. Babylonian tablets four thousand years old exist today in an 
amazing profusion. Manuscripts of great antiquity on papyrus, vellum, 
of paper survive in considerable numbers. We have probably several hun- 
dred thousand volumes published by the first generation of European prin- 
ters, and most of these incunabula are still as sound and bright as on the 
day of their manufacture. 

This longevity of books is not only interesting; it is functionally 
necessary for civilization. No generation can operate culturally with only 
the literature and editions of its own making. In any library, books by 
living authors and still in print form only an infinitesimal portion of the 
total] book stock. For this reason the life of the book in time is of the ut- 
most importance to every reader. And librarians in particular should be 
familiar with bibliographical history in outline and able to refer to particu- 
lars concerning any desired period. Moreover, they should know not merely 
the antecedents of the modern book but the various forms that were deve- 
loped by other civilizations. Moreover, the study should embrace more 
than the mere morphology and genetics of the book in every period. It 
must also include all the functional processes that contribute to book pro- 
duction and use, technical and artistic, industrial and financial, customary 
and legal, intellectual and educational. Furthermore, bibliographical history 
should explain as well as describe what is and what has been. The book 
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exists not in a vacuum, as the librarians used to think, but, as we aie now 
beginning to discover, as an integral element in a cultural organism. And 
one of the most significant things about that organism is its historical 


character. Accordingly, bibliographical history is an essential element in 
the intellectual equipment of the librarian. 


The mobility of the book in space is no less culturally necessary. 
[f each community could use only literature of local production, most com- 
munities would be bookless. In any library, catalogers record a geographi- 
cal range of imprints only slightly narrower than the chronological. The 
locomotive powers of the book are all-important. By means of them, Wes- 
tern scholarship becomes an international enterprise. For example, this 
conference is not wholly a local activity. The papers read here will be read 
abroad, and perhaps some of them will produce rejoiniers there which, in 
turn, willcome back to American librarians. For us Americans this mobi- 
lity of books has been especially important. Our geographical and popula- 
tion expansions have been so rapid that only recently has our book produc- 
tion caught up with it. Moreover, when our European forebears came to 
this country, they had for the most part to leave their inherited book stock 
behind them. Accordingly, no American librarian or bookseller need feel 
embarrassed when he outbids Europeans and brings a precious literary 
heirloom across the ocean. We are cultural descendants of Dante and Sha- 
kespeare and Goethe no less than our cousins who remained in the home- 
land. Only by an accident of history do they live on a normal geological 
deposit of books while we have to create one artificially. For this reason 
the flow of books from Europe to America has no parallel in cultural his- 
tory. The movement of Greek manuscripts to the West during the Renais- 
sance is the only thing comparable, and in that the differences greatly out- 
number the parallelisms. 


Now, because of the facts that are here mentioned concerning the 
movement of books and because of others which might be cited, it is obvious 
that a discipline in bibliographical geography ought to be available to all 
bookmen-afld to librarians in particular. This should cover not only the 
spectacular streams of books through space as a result of historical forces 
but also the homely peregrinations of thé ordinary domestic book under or- 
dinary circumstances. When an edition’ is published, many of the copies 
advance in company formation from the warehouse of the publishers to 
those of jobbers. Thence smaller units deploy to the shelves of retail book- 
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sellers. There the books attain, as it were, civilian status and henceforth 


travel as individuals. Some are immediately recruited by libraries, but 
many enter the service of private citizens. The latter volumes, when their 
master no longer needs them or when he dies, pass into the hands of a sec- 
ondhand dealer and thenceforth may enter upona long course of frequent 
movement between a series of domestic bookcases and those ot merchants 
who may be no more than graduate junkmen. But gradually the second- 
hand book assumes an antiquarian character and henceforth may shuttle 
back and forth between owners who are collectors rather than readers, and 
booksellers of superior intelligence and education. But at any moment in 
its peregrinations a book may be captured by a library If this happens, 
the book will enter upon a sojourn of much longer duration, but not neces- 
sarily one that is interminable. 


Now, in the absence of a developed bibliographical geography, 

bookmen in general and librarians in particalar do not understand the nor- 
mal orbits of a book in culture. Wehave numerous apocryphal anecdotes 
that describe the attitude of old-fashioned librarians who felt that a library 
book was out of place inthe hands of a reader. But, while we laugh at 
these stories, we often make ourselves equally ridiculous by assuming that 
the proper destiny of every bookis to belong to a library. Actually, a 
book may perform a more important. cultural function by standing in a 
public market available for private acquisition or by a temporary sojourn 
in a domestic bookcase than it would in the possession of a public library. 
And, in the same line of error, many librarians assume that any such library 
ownership will be permanent. But no one who has handled old books and 
meditated over their institutional inscriptions can harbor such a fallacy. 
Historically, a library is only a temporary local backwater in a tidal move- 
ment of books where certain volumes float together fora while. For exam- 
ple, the Library of Congress copy of the forty-two-line Bible was for cen- 
turies the chief bibliographical treasure of an Austrian monastery, whose 
members down to 1918 would have regarded its alienation unthinkable. 
ut during the financial collapse of the postwar period they had to sell it 
to obtain the bare necessities of food and fuel. Under conceivable condi- 
tions, which all of us in our pessimistic moments have Secretly contempla- 
ted, it might move from Washington to a Soviet university in Ceylon, and 
still later, after a new barbarian invasion, asa trifle of war plunder, become 
a plaything for the children of a Hottentot chieftain. 
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The imaginary instance cited here is obviously exaggerated, but 
the principle it enunciates is true. The geographical movement of books 
under normal conditions is predictable, but in periods of confusion it is 
erratic. Accordingly, a discipline in the study of bibliographical geography 
covering both forms of travel ought to be included in the training of libra- 
rians. 

The present conference is an exercise in bibliographical history and 
bibliographical geography, both, however, limited to the last half-century. 
Furthermore, it is limited to the case of scholarly antiquarian literature, 
because in this the spatial and temporal movements are most obvious. We 
propose to survey recent changes in secular affairs that have produced the 
present status of the world of books and presumably will control the deve- 
lopments of the immediate future. And, because we realize that the library 
is only one constituent of culture, we have called in as councilors, scholars 
and a bookseller, who, we hope, will help us to keep our discussion truly 
functional by presenting the needs of the reader and the conditions of book 
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THE PILOT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FOR LATIN AMERICA’ 


On 24th October 1954 the Pilot Public Library for Latin America 
opened its door in the city of Medellin (Colombia) ; the opening ceremony 
was presided over by Dr. Luther Evans, Director-General of Unesco, and 
attended by high officials of the Colombian Government as well as by imp- 
ortant persons of the locality. 


The Library at Medellin is not just another library, but a public 
library destined to serve as a model for the library movement which it is 
being sought to develop throughout the American continent. Unesco, in its 
studies on the subject, states that a library opened in an average-sized 
industrial town, surrounded by arural area in which a fundamental edu- 
cation progamme is being undertaken, must meet the special needs of people 
who have just learnt how to read, and must provide public library services 
for children and adults of all cultural and social levels. The Medellin enter- 
prise is the first step in a plan for services which will later embrace the whole 
population of the town and its surrounding rural districts, 


The movement is inspired by the motto adopted by Unesco for its 
public libraries programme: ‘‘The public Library, a living force for popu- 
lar education.” We should recall how libraries were formerly organized - 
filled as they were with long treatises and monumental publications, while 
the head librarian patiently waited for his few readers to arrive. Experi- 
ence acquired in England, the United States of America, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and even in isolated centres of Latin America, reveals the possi- 
bility of exploiting the value cf books ina much more direct and efficient 
way. Bookshelves must be easy to reach, catalogues easy to consult, and 
the librarian always prepared to give advice about the book in which our 
doubts over a professional question may be resolved and our search for cul- 
ture, our curiosity or even our simple desire for entertainment satisfied. 


SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE LIBRARY 


The Pilot Public Library, as an institution supported by public 
funds, is open to all thos: who wish to use its services, without payment 
of subscription but in accordance with the rules laid down by its authori- 
ties. Since its inauguration, the library has been in great demand, the 
number of readers reaching 600 a day. 


On 5 April 1954 the first steps were } taken fer its equipment and 
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by October of the same year, i.e. six months later, 11,000 volumes, 400 
records, maps and lanterneslides had been assembled, catalogued and classi- 
fied. A film-projector and a sound-reproduction apparatus were also secu- 
red. The speed with which all this was achieved is an excellent omen of a 
xeneral kind particularly if the size of the library’s stock is taken into acc- 
ount. An adequate number of branch libraries, and a mobile service for 


isolated areas, will very shortly be instituted. 


The library also has separate children’s collections, constituting at 
least 20 to 25% of its total stock; for this is an excellent means of incréas- 
ing children’s vocabulary and love of reading, and familiarity with the 
handling of card-indexes and catalogues should be acquired at an early age. 
Account is also taken of the needs of people who read with difficulty; these 


are offered a graduated selection of material. For the rest, the library 
engages in all the usual activities, viz. : 

Reading and lending library service. 

Advice and reference, which in practice means guiding the reader in his 
use of material, his handling of the catalogues and his search of the 
corresponding bookshelves. 

Publication of bibliographical lists. 

Educational and cultural meetings for adults, on various topics within 
the grasp of the different groups attending the meetings. 

The showing of documentary films and lantern-slides. 

Informal talks about books and bibliographical subjects. 

Concerts and experimenta! theatre; radio and television. 


Organizatiou of children’s hours, with narratives and tales suited to ages. 


Work in assistance of literacy campaigns and other campaigns organi- 
zed by educational bodies and social or cultural institutions - includ- 


ing the lending of publications in accordance with established principles. 


Exhibitions. 

Information and publicity concerning the work of the library, so that 
the public may follow its results and regard such work as its own. 

The institution of branch and mobile libraries. 

For Unesco it is a question of fulfilling the hopes that the peoples 
of the whole world have placed in the educational, scientific and cultural 
work which has been in progress, since 1946, one of whose objects has been 
to identify the factors making for the success, or otherwise, of this type of 
library service, Once the bibliographical resources, budget, constituent 
services, premises and working methods have been settled, the basis is crea- 
ted for the establishment of other reading centres in Latin America and 


other parts of the world. 


We have, above all, tried to stress that a library must be, not a 
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mere depository of books, but something dynamic - an institution aware of 
the problems of its social environment, conducted along active and efficient 
lines, in constant touch with the citizens it claims to serve, and equipped 
to furnish clear and objective information about matters which fall within 
its daily sphere. 
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Tenth Anniversary Celebration 
POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


The Good Parents Association is preparing for the Tenth. Anni- 
versary Celebration of the Population Essay Contest. Sint Ram Bhatia, 
Secretary, At 233 Model Town Jullundur City, urges interested persons to 
enter the Essay Contest. Contestants last year were few. Less than two 
dozen contestants entered each year since 1944. They received hundreds 
of rupees in prizes plus promotions in their careers. 


The Good Parents Assocation honours good parents and encour- 
ages all parents to be good parents. The average infant mortality rate in 
the world is 13 per cent when it can be 4 per cent or less. The lives of a 
crore infants, toddlers, and children can be saved every year by standard 
methods of child care, sanitation, and disease prevention. 





The Good Parents Association publicizes the results of studies in 
family health and related topics and distributes literature free to libraries. 


Members of the Association volunteer their services as research 
workers, authors family counselors, charity workers, and the like. 


This Tenth Anniversary Celebration is YOUR GOLDEN OPPOR- 
TUNITY. You can easily win because the facts are available at libraries. 
For dotails write now to Sant Ram Bhatia, Secretary. 


233 MODEL TOWN, JULLUNDUR CITY. 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


BARODA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, while laying the corner stone of the 
Baroda University Library Building on November 16, 1954, said that a large 
number of people lapsed into illiteracy soon after giving up education after 
the primary school stage. A continuous supply of books for former pupils 
should be mentioned, so that the small foundation built in early school days 
could form a basis for !iterary pursuits. 


He complimented the former Baroda State for its educational policy and 
library organization. He said ‘‘along with another South Indian State, its 
percentage of literacy touched 40. Even the remotest part of Baroda was 
supplied with books free of charge and the most striking feature was the 
setting up of special libraries for women and children at every district head- 
quarters’. 


The President stated that Baroda University, to judge from its plan for 
library, had the correct ideas about what a library should be and hehad no 
doubt that the university’s request for monetary help would receive consid- 
eration at the hands of the Government of Bombay and the Union Ministry 
of Education which it desreved. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 


For the purpose of smooth administration and rendering better service to 
the public the whole set-up of the Library has been re-organised into follow- 
ing Divisions and Sections : 
Administrative Division; Acquisition Division; Cataloguing Division I: 
Cataloguing Division II; Stock and Book-binding Division; Reading 
Room Division; Reference and Bibliography Division, and Lending 
Division. 
CENTRAL EpuCATIONAL LIBRARY, NEW DELHI 


A section consisting of 500 books on Social education has been opened in the 
Adult Literature Section of this Library to serve the neo-literates amongst 
Government of India employees. Its use has also been extended to neo- 
literates amongst the Depressed Classes through the Social Service League, 
New Delhi. 


Facilities for the bulk-loan of children’s books have been given to a few local 
school authorities. 


TIBRARIES ACT FOR DELHI STATE 


The Delhi Library Association has submitted a draft Library Bill to the 
State Government which is expected to be piloted in the coming session of 
the State Legislature. 


U.S.-Inp1a EXCHANGE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIANS 


Twelve Indian librarians selected from important Indian universities, left 
Delhi on Wednesday, February 9, for five months’ study in the USA. 

The trip is sponsored by the recently activated Indian Wheat Loan Educat- 
ional Exchange Progranime of the U. S. State Department and the Indian 
Education Ministry. 

rhe librarians selected are :— Messrs S. Das Gupta, Librarian, Delhi Univer- 
sity; Syed Bashiruddin Librarian, Aligarh University; Nabi Ahmad, Libra- 
rian, Jamia Library, Delhi; A.N. Sharma, Librarian. Delhi Polytechnic, 
Delhi; S. Ramabhadran, Assistant Librarian. University Library, Delhi; Bb. 
Vajifdar, Assistant Librarian, Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
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Bombay; Kikubhai R. Desai, Librarian, Gujerat University; P.C. Basu, 
Acting Librarian, Calcutta University; B.S. Bannerjee, Assistant Librarian, 
Visva Bharati University, Shantiniketan; D.C. Sarkar, Librarian, Bengal 
Engineering College; B.V. Raghavendra Rao, Librarian, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore; and J.S. Anand, Librarian, Central Secretariat Library, 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, New Delhi. 


The librarians’ travel-cum-study is just one aspect of this educatioral pro- 
gramme. From it will follow much needed equipment to 48 Indian univer- 
sities and scientific research centres. It will provide Indian Students and 
researchers with important modern works in the social sciences, literature, 
technology, and engineering. The programme will have a significant impact 
on higher education and scientific research. 


CENTRAL PoBLic LIBRARY FoR PEPSU 


The foundation stone ofa Central Public Library was laid at Patiala on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955 by the Chief Minister, Mr. Brish Bhan. The library forms 
part of the schemes of the Union Ministry of Education. 

The Central Library will have arrangements for training of librarians at all 
levels. Children section will be another special feature of this library, where 
reading material for young folks will be attractively displayed and where 
guidance will be available for children and teenagers to make the most of 
their leisure. 

Unesco FELLOWSHIP IN LIBRARIANSHIP, 1954 

Unesco has approved the selection of Shri M.M.L. Tandon. Head of the 
Social (Fundamental) Education Department of Delhi Public Library, Delhi, 
for the award of the fellowship. 


TRAVELLING REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


In aceordance with the recommendations mad at the Unesco Seminar on 
Visual Aids in Fundamental Education held in Sicily in September, 1953, 
Unesco has prepared exhibitions of seven Travelling Reference Libraries of 
visual materials. One of these exhibitions has been offered to the Govern- 
ment of India. The exhibition have been designed for demonstration and 
study in Fundamental Education Centres and in particular to bring to their 
attention, knowledge of materials available and of techniques successfully 
practised elesewhere. The proposal is under the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN HINDI 


\ People’s Encyclopaedia in Hindi, the first volume of which is almost 
ready for the press, is making headway. It will supply information about 
the modern world in simple Hind: for the Hindi-speaking citizens of India. 
Rs. 15,000 FoR TRANSLATION OF RIGVEDA 


The Sahitya Akademi has decided to give Rs. 15,000 to Shri Vallathol Nara- 
yana Menon, the distinguished Malayalam poet, to enable him to publish his 
translation into Malayalam of Rigveda. Shri Vallathol’s translation is con- 
sidered by competent critics to be a work of great literary significance, 


MICROFILMS OF MANUSCRIPTS 
To preserve manuscripts of national importance and to provide wider access 
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to research students, the Government of India have approved a scheme of 
lending microfilm copies on loan to select institutions. 

The four institutions to be benefited under this scheme are the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona; the Sayaji Rao Oriental Institute, Baro- 
da; the Calcutta University Library and the Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Adyar, Madras. 


GIFT OF BOOKS 


The Soviet Academy of Sciences delegation to the 42nd session of the Indian 
Science Congress presented books on various subjects to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Union Education Minister, at a ceremony held in New Delhi 
on February 3, 1955. 

BAN ON RACIAL PREJUDICE IN CHILDREN’s Books 


It is now illegal in France for children’s publications to contain any reference 
likely to inspire or maintain racial or national prejudice. This provision, 
announced in the Journal Officel, amends a law passed by the French Parlia- 
ment five years ago which prohibits the printing in such publications of 
texts or illustrations suggesting violence or immorality. 

I’ ULBRIGHT AWARDS IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


The United States Government Awards under the Fulbright Act for univer- 
sity lecturing and advanced research abroad in library service include the 
following for 1955-56 : University College, Mandalay, Burma, specialist in 
library organization and administration; Cairo, Alexandria and Heliopolis 


Universities, Egypt, specialists in library organization; University of Dacca, 
Pakistan lecturer, library organization and administration, specialist in 
Orientalia; Teacher Training College, University of Peshawar, Pakistan, 
lecturer, library organization; University of Manchester, United Kingdom, 
specialist, public library administration; Universities of Hong Kong and 
Malaya, library service, specialists in Orientalia. 


First COLOMBIAN Lipr4arRY Days 


The National Library of Colombia in collaboration withthe Unesco Region- 
al Office in the Western Hemisphere organized the First Colombiian Libra- 
ry Days ( Primeras Jornadas Bibliotecologicas Colombians) from 19 to 24 
July 1954 at the National Library, Bogota. The meeting, which was opened 
by the Minister of National Education, was attended by 134 participants. 
The principal themes discussed were: the library, the librarian and the 
community; professicnal library training; modern public library services; 
Unesco and its library aGtivities, and how Colombia can profit from them; 
librray services in Colombia and problems of scientific research. 

Among the various recommendations made were the following: the public 
library should be recognized as a necessary public service to complement 
fundamental and adult education; librarfans salaries should be equal to those 
of persons in the teaching profession; adequate legislation should be passed 
recognizing the need for trained library personnel, etc. In view of the fact 
that Unesco proposes to hold in 1956 a regional conference of experts from 
Latin American countries on the exchange of publications, it was recommen- 
ded that the National Library should holda national seminar on this subject 
during the first months of 1955 to prepare Colombia’s contribution. A fur- 
ther recommendation urged that the National Bibliographical Group should 
compile directories of the public and private libraries, of societies, acade- 
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mies, and scientific and cultural institutions, of publishers and booksellers 
in Colombia, as well as a bibliography of Colombian bibliographies and a 
union catalogue of the principal libraries of Colombia. 


EXPANSION oF USBE SERVICES 


The U.S. Foreign Operation Administration (FOA) have recently announced 
that it has contracted with the U. S. Book Exchange Inc., to pay the USBE 
°50,000 a year for two years to provide technical. scientific and educational 
literature to libraries in 53 countries in Latin ‘America, the Near East, 
South Asia, the Far East and Europe. One of the primary purposes of the 
contract is to build up back-issue stocks of technical periodicals and books 
in countries that are participating in the FOA programme. The USBE, a 
private, non-profit organization sponsored by national learned societies and 
library organizations in the United States, functions asa cooperative clear- 
ing house for the national and international exchange of publications among 
libraries. It deals only in surplus or exchange books that it receives from 
its member libraries and in donated publications. Its membership includes 
150 libraries in the United Statesand 150 abroadin 44 countries. Its pre- 
sent stock of more than 3 million publications includes more than 250,000 
technical scientific, and educational, materials. Under the contract the 
USBE will send publications to libraries and institutions in FOA countries 
without cost but will require publications in exchange, although not necess- 
arily on an item-for-item basis immediately. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BOOK FAIR 


The Combined Book Exhibit presented an International Affairs Book Fair, 
from November 15 - 20, 1954 at the Carnegie Endowment International 
Center in New York City. 

Consisting of more than two thousand recent books published by university 
presses the United Nations, American publishers, and institutes of world 
affairs, the exhibition was broken down intosome fifty snbjects, indicating 
the broad scope of activities and problems native to world affairs. Surrou- 
n ‘ed by all of the flags of the United Nations to books were Categorized 
into international relations, history, atomic age problems, nationalism, 
civil liberty, subversion, armaments, raceminorities, migration, travel, lin- 
guistics and art-literature-music to name a few. Interspersed among the 
books were some few phonographs records made by Folkways. The infor- 
mal atmosphere, the worthy ideals to which this beautiful building is dedi- 
cated, and the straight forwardness with which books on the Soviet Union 
and communism were displayed beside books on democracy filled this repor- 
ter with respect for the exhibit and hope that theb attle for the freedom 
to read and become informed can and must be won. The catalogue. which 
lists all of the books displayed and the publishers, is availableat no cest to 
persons writing : The Library, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46 Street, New York 17 N.Y. 


READING SPURRED BY TV 
Five years ago the Library Association blamed television, still a novelty 
then, for a fall in the borrowing of books from public libraries. 


Now it pats television for the fact that Britons are reading more library 
books than ever — 370,600,000 in the year ended last March. 


The Association explained that TV shows had increased interest in such 
subjects a$ archaelogy, ballet, social problems and do-it-yourself handicrafts, 
creating a huge demand for books about them. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
By NORMAN E. BINNS, FLA. With a Preface by Arundell Esdaile. London: 
Association of Assistant Librarians, 1953. 371p. 


Primarily meant for students preparing for the final Examination 
of the Library Association, this is an excellent comprehensive manual of 
historical bibliography. The author, who is lecturer, in Historical Biblio- 
graphy at the North Western Polytechnic, has imparted to the book his vast 
knowledge and has done a splendid job by presenting facts in such a manner 
that the reader does not find it difficult to grasp the subject. The history 
of book production has been made easy for the young librarians. 


The book has twenty-three chapters. The main emphasis is on the 
History of Papermaking, the History of Printing in Germany, France, Italy, 
U.S., Canada, the Low countries, Spain and England, the History of the 
Printing Press and the Title page and Colophon, wood-cutting, wood-engrav- 
ing and book-binding. Early and modern methods of Book illustration, the 
handwriting and the manuscript period, early writing materials, block books 
and the invention of printing with movable types, modern typecasting and 
type reproduction, type families, designers and founders, publishing and 


book-selling, copyright and the development of book trade bibliography 
have been discussed. 


The book opens with a very interesting account of how the alpha- 
bet of today originated and developed. The author goes back to 3000 B.C. 
to find out how the Egyptians evolved a hieroglyphic form of writing and 
how in about 1100 B.C. the Greek alphabet was derived from that of the 
Phoenicians, The history of Latin manuscript writing and the manuscript 
production during the Roman period is interesting. 


__ The historical portion regarding printing in different countries, 
coveringover 100 pages, is highly revealing, entertaining and scholarly. It 
shows that the author has done deep research work. 


The owners of printing presses and students of library science in 
India would be well advised to read chapters on the Printing Press, Types, 
Title Page, great masters of the woodcut, woodcut blocks for fabric printing, 
playing cards, engraving and etching, professional engravers, lithography 
and on modern illustration methods, particularly illustration in colour. 
Remarkable contributions are made on bookbinding, publishing in different 


countries, notable publisher-booksellers, the copyright Acts and the cata- 
logues. 


There is a welcome change from the well-worn method of present- 
ing historical facts. The author has made intelligible to ordinary reader 


all those influences which have produced old and modern bibliography. It 
is a clear and well balanced narrative. 
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ORIENT LONGMANS HAVE JUST ANNOUNCED PUBLICATION OF 


(1) 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HUMAYUN by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, an 
eminent scholar of Indian History —likely to prove the definitive work 
on the period of Humayun-result of many years’ research by the 
author. A vivid and authentic picture of Humayun, in the courseof a 
detailed narrative, is woven into the very texture of the contempor- 
ary scene of one of the formative periods of the Moghul Empire —a 
valuable book for advanced students of History and research scholars. 


SOCIAL AND MORAL ATTITUDES: An Experimental & Psycho- 
analytical Study by Dr. S. Brahmachari, Ph.D. (Lond.) — throwsa new 
light on the nature and development of our moral and soclal attitudes — 
a pioneering work of interest to the general public and essential for all 
specially interested in psycho-analysis, social sciences, and education. 


MOTLEY by Dr. Verrier Elwin, the famous anthropologist—a light- 
hearted book with a message of happiness for a burdened world. After 
discussing classic tradition of humour, Elwin goes on to some _ enter- 
taining pages on the relations betweeu Oxfurd and Cambridge and con- 
tinues with a series of amusing studies of the habits foibles of the poets, 
But throughout the book, there is an underiying serious purpose to 
ridicule and attack the Puritan attitude to life, which is as great a 
menace to freedom loving primitives as to the sophisticated. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY, Vol. I by 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, a well known scholar of History. This book 
which has been written by Dr. Prasad for the Indian Council of World 
Affairs is the first part of a critical study of the History of India’s 
foreign policy from the middle of the last century up to Independence. 
The present volume covers the middle and later years of the 19th cen- 
tury and is mainly concerned with developments in Central Asia and 
their repercussions on the policy of the Government of India—An acc- 
ount of development of India’s external relations in an attractive 
style to be read from end to end tellirg the interesting story in an 
engaging manner. 

THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN SOUTH ASIA by The Asian Relations 
Organization. The book is based on the proceedings of the Social Sci- 
ence Seminar on the Status of Women in South Asia, which was orga- 
nized by the Asian Relations Organization and sponsored by UNESCO, 
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THE YEAR’S WORK IN LIBRARIANSHIP: Volume XVIII. 1950. 
Edited for The Library Association by W.A. Munford. London : Library 
Association. 1954. 270p. 40sh. 


. We can say without any hesitation that British and American libra- 
rians have done a splendid job in their respective conitry The progre s made 
by libraries in these countries has indeed been enviable. We, in India, have 
yet to traverse a great distance to reach their standard. A perusal of this 


volume — the last of seventeen volumes of Y.W. — will convince any 
Indian to that effect. 


The volume contains thirteen excellent contributions by librarians - 
cum-experts who have achieved a good deal in their own sphere in their own 
way. Practically every field has been covered by the book. It opens witha 
chapter on ‘National and University Libraries’’ by A.C: Townsend M.A. 
and deals with special, urban, county, rural school and children’s libraries, 
the problems of library co-operation, professicnal education, library build- 
ings, library practice, bibliography, palaeography and manuscripts and other 
matters pertaining to libraries and librarians Important events during the 


vear (1950) have been recorded and the actual position and difficulties ex- 
plained. 


The survey is very exhaustive. While reviewing the national and 
university libraries almost all countries of Europe have been included. The 


chapter on special libraries refers to inter-government and government and 
other special libraries, the techniques and indexing adopted and the meth- 
ods of reproducing documents, We areglad to note in the third chapter 
that this journal (‘ The Indian Librarian”) has been referred to while stating 
the position of public, district and Taluka town libraries in India and the 
help the Government of India has given to encourage them with grants. 


We wish the chapter on children’s libraries was more elaborate. _ 
We are happy to find that the School Library Association in Bri- 


tain is becoming very popular in all types of schools and has done vigorous 
work through its thirteen branches. 


The United Nation’s efforts in bringing about library cooperation 
will be welcomed by all. The seventh chapter, dealing with this aspect, is 
very informative. For information about librarianship students in Great 
Britain, U.S. and other countries, special courses, summer schools and 
weekend schools, we are indebted to W.H.C. Lockwood. The survey of 
library buildings is undoubtedly more general and less dettailed. To library 
practice a big chapter is devoted covering organisation and routine, cata- 
loguing and classification and various writings on these subjects. Biblio- 
graphy is, however, dealt with in a separate chapter which makes a rapid 
survey of the catalogues used in different countries. Chapter XII alludes 
to palaeographical research and problems. 


This is a volume which is a searching and critical enquiry into the 
real nature and function of library service and a balanced and penetrating 
study of contemporary literature on the subject. 
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and is being published on behalf of the Asian Relations Organization. 
How is the position of women in the various Asian countries now-a- 
days? How did the fundamental changes which took place in this 
part of the world during and after the last war effect the women ? 
Has family life really changed or is it still more or less untouched ' by 
the great events of the last decade? The book discusses all these 
and other pertinent questions. 


CONTENTS IN ADVANCE 


Eugene Carfield and Saul Herner Editors ‘have announced the forth- 
coming publication of a new monthly periodical, Contents in Advance which 
will regularly reproduce the tables of contents of some 200 domestic and 
foreign journals in the fields of library science and documents. Contents in 
Adxance is designed to promote and broaden the use of library literature 
by furnishing a simple means of keeping abreast of the current contents of 
the major publicatlons in the library, documents. and related fields both here 
and abroad. 








In addition to contents lists Contents in Advance will also publish 
a union list of the major American libraries currently receiving the journals 
whose tables of contents it publishes. This will help to make all of the jour- 
nals covered in Contents in Advance readily available. 


The first issue of Contents in Advance is tentatively scheduled for 
the last week of February, 1955. The cost of an annual subscription will be 
$6.00. Subscriptions and inquires should be addressed to: 


CONTENTS IN ADVANCE, P. 0. Box 64 
Williamsbridge Station, New York 67, New York 


CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 





We are glad to announce that Mr. BS. Gujrati, B.A., Librarian, 
Government College for Teachers, Jullundur City has been declared success- 
ful in the Registration Examination of the Library Association, London. 
Our hearty congratulations. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, LIBRARIE3 AND COLLECTORS: A Study of 
bibliography and the book trade in relation to science. By John L. Thornton 
and R.I.J. Tully. London : The Library Association. 1954. 288p. 


This book gives access to librarians to literature in specialised fields. 


As the authors say in the preface this is not ‘‘an exhaustive treatise on the 
bibliographical aspects of science but rather an introductory histroy of the 
production, distribution and storage of scientific literature from the earliest 
times.’ There is recorded the chief writings of every prominent scientific 
author, ‘with details of the more important printed editions of his works, 
referring those interested to sources providing further details.’ The book 
is a mine of information for the student of the subject and the scientist 
**searching for bibliographical gaps.”’ 

The book has twelve chapters, These deal with scientific literature 
before the invention of printing ; scientific incunabula ; scientific books of 
the sixteenth century; seventeenth century scientific books; scientific books 
from 1700-1799; scientific b»oks of the 19th century; the rise of scientific 
societies; the growth of scientific periodical literature; scientific bibliogra- 
phies and bibliographers; private scientific libraries; scientific publishing 
and book-selling and scientific libraries of today. The bibliography covers 
twenty seven pages. 


The brief life-sketches of the scientists and the explanatory notes 
on their works are the additional attraction of the treatise. 


In India scientific institutions and libraries are developing fast. 
Chis book will be highly useful to those who are working there. Though 
there is no mention of Indian scientists and their works, yet the book will 
be read with advantage by the research scholars. Most of the countries of 
the world possess scientific collections and India should have a central libra- 
ry to assist our scientists to pursue their work. The book under review can 
be helpful in suggesting the lines on which the library should be built. At 
least it opens the vast treasure house of others before us. 


SCIENCE AND MAN’S BEHAVIOUR: Including the Complete Text 
of The Neurosis of Man. By Trigant Burrow. Edited Sy William E. Galt. 
New York : Philosophical Library. 1953. 564p. $6.00. 


Dr. Burrow gives his altered orientation regarding human conflict 
in this great book. He analyses the internal pattern of tension and stress 
which produce disordered human behaviour. One of the first psychoanaly- 
sts in America and the pioneer in the field, he traverses altogether a new 
ground in a most remarkable manner. Having training in the fields of med- 
icine. biology and experimental psychology, the author explains the forces 
which make phylobiology. He observes disorders in human behaviour in 
the setting of social and interrelational contest and in their dynamic group 
setting. His attempt to understand and resolve man’s behavioral conflict 
is well rewarded for he paves the way to reach a solution and lays the foun- 
dation for further research. He rightly invokes the aid of the comunity of 
mankind and the scientists in bringing about the desired reorientation. 
The comments and questions of twenty-nine great scientists whom Dr. 
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NIFOR GUIDE TO INDIAN PERIODICALS 


A comprehensive, informative guide — to the important scientific, 
technical, medical, industrial, business, trade and other magazines now being 
published by the National Information Service, 905 Sadashiv. Laxmi Road, 
Poona-2, (India) 


The main contents of the Guide are: 1. How to use this Nifor 
Guide. 2. Outline of classification. 3. Classified subject-language list of 
periodicals published in India, giving information on name of editor, publi- 
cation address, date of establishment, frequency of issue subscriptions rates 
etc. 4. Alphabetic Title and Subject-Index. 5. Newspapers published in 
India, arranged alphabetically & Statewise. 6, Survey of Indian, Periodicals. 
7. Foreign Periodicals available in India. 

We commend the compilation of this Guide and hope that it will 
prove an invaluable reference tool for librarians, booksellers, publishers, sub- 
scription agents, and all those concerned with the book trade in India and 


abroad. 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVOURITES 
FICTION GENERAL 


THOMPSON. Not as a Stranger. ROTH. I’!l Cry Tomorrow. 


DU MAURIER. Mary Anne. HECHT. A Child of the Century, 
STONE. Love is Eternal. PEALE. The Power of Positive 


SETON. Katherine. Thinking. 
ARNOW. The Dollmaker. BRISTOL. T.N.T., the Power Within 
STEINBECK. Sweet Thursday. You. 
FAULKNER. A Fable. OVERSTREET. Mind Alive, 
WALTARI. The Egyptian. MITFORD. Madame de Pompadour, 
CALDWELL. Never Victorious, CHESSMAN, Cell 2455, Death Row. 
Never Defeated. DAVIS. But We Were Born Free. 

GOUZENKO. The Fall of the Titan. HAGEDORN. The Roosevelt Family of 
KEYES. The Royal Box. Sagamore Hill. 
DAVENPORT. My Brother’s Keeper. KIMBROUGH. Forty Plus and Fancy 
WOUK, Caine Mutiny. Free. 
GANN. High and the Mighty. FOWLER. Minutes of the Last Meet- 
DOUGLAS. Magnificent Obsession. ing. 
MARCH, | The Bad Seed. GHEERBRANT. Journey to the Far 
REMARQUE. A Time to Love and Amazon, 

a Time to Die. ROBERTSON. Of Whalcs and Men, 
LOFTS. Blcss This House. CATTON. A Stillness at Appomattox. 
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Burrow showed certain chapters in advance of its publication for criticism 
are incorporated in this book. 


The book opens with an emphasis on the need of a scientific appro* 
ach to resolve the behaviour dilemma and explains how sympathetic com- 
ments of the scientists were obtained. In the third chapter the phylobiolo- 
gical concepts in regard to normality and social neurosis are clarified. He 
attacks the popularly accepted criterian of conduct described as “‘right’’ and 
‘wrong’ in the fourth chapter and devotes the next chapter to biological 
and cultural sonsiderations which have importance in determining man’s 
behaviour, He examines the individual and the group behaviour in the 
sixth chapter which is followed by a chapter in which the author refutes 
the criticism that he is an ‘‘isolationist’’. The physiological aspects are 
dealt with in the eighth chapter. 


The complete text of the Neurosis of Man is given in two parts. 
The first part is devoted to the interrelational man or the sy gritty 
of haman behaviour and the second to the organismic man or the biology 
human behaviour. In the first part is explained how medicine comes to the 
rescue of research workers toassess defects in human behaviour. The aspects 
of man’s behaviour that reflect the superficial disparities observable in thie 
external differences now existing among us and constituting the outer sym- 
ptoms of man’s antagonism to man”’ are discussed. The second part con- 
siders ‘*the underlying cause of man’s conflicts and neurosis as disclosed 
through the study of the basic biological factors that determine man’s health 
and coordination of function as a unitary phylum.”’ There are excellent 
chapters on the social neurosis and aberrations, the mood of man, man’s 
dissociation — the paleontology of behaviour and of human consciousness 
and the anatomy of prejudice. The inpact of unprecedented changes 
social, political, economic and scientific has been examined. 


The second part analyses the internal perceptible stress or tension 
they phylic princi; les in human behaviour, the oontrasting patterns of 
tension, the biological norm of human behaviour and the organism of man. 
The author stresses the significance of constructive behaviour, common 
consciousness, a common environment and explains how these reflect on the 
behaviour of man individually and socially. He tell us how we fail to coor- 
dinate the internal maladjustments with the external processes of an increa- 
singiy complex enviroment which result in catastrophic incident inthe evo- 
lution. The influence of neurotic processes in the individual, the organic 
disharmony, the social maladjustment, the common pathology of man, the 
behaviour - norm and competitiveness are dealt with. The phylobiologica! 
reactions are given in the last chapter. Then follow the appendix and _ glo- 
ssary. 


We consider this book to be one of the most original and significant 
contributions to modern thought. 


FORM AND REFORM IN ARCHITECTURE. By Bertram Hume. 
London : Halcyon Press. 1954. 190p. 15s. 


This book is sure to arouse interest in India where large-scale 
building - activities are going on under the five-year plan and new townships 
are cropping up to rehabilitate the refugees. In the Punjab, Chandigarh 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Of Outstanding Merit 7 


Why War ? 
World Handbook of Educational Organization 
and Statistics 
Humanism and Education in East and West 
Interrelations of Cultures 
The Training of Rural School Teachers 
International Yearbook of Education 1953 
Race and Society 
Human Rights Exhibition’ Album 
Suggestions for Science Teachers 
Study Abroad, Vol. VI 
Education for Librarianship 
Primary Teacher Training Ist Part 
as a re 2nd 
Compulsory Education in India 
The Education of Teachers in England, 
Franee & U.S.A. 
The Child Audience 
Vacations Abroad, Vol. VI 
Adult Education Towards Social and Political 
Responsibility 
The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education 
Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education 
Public Library Extension 


Out of many hundreds fr 1m UNESCO list. 


Write tor annotated catalogues on education, social science 
and libraries to 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Capital is an example of modern architecture which can be emulated by engi- 
neers all over the country. Our builders will gain further if they go through 
this boek which is highly readable and inspiring. 


This book explains the theory of design in architecture with parti- 
cular reference to the thought which has prevailed on designing of buildings 
during the last hundred years. The current ideas have been most suitably 
presented. 


The author has devoted the first seven chapters to various ‘‘dreams’’ — 
the dream of Christian architecture, the dream of virtue, the dream 
of construction, the dream of garden cities, the dream of cooperation, the 
dream of mechanisation and the dream of town planning. The other ten 
chapters pertain to unity in architecture, the alternative principle, romantic 
fury, classical serenity, the Communist levelling, aristocratic structure, the 
social cycle and the present phase. 


The book gives a glimpse into the works of great architectures and 
their thought on dilferent designs. The changes in ideals in architectural 
designs which have taken place due to various influences have been beauti- 
fully examined, The author has taken into consideration the different con- 
cepts of town planning, the philosophy behind the founding ofthe Garden 
cities and the development of building activities in various phases of social 
evolution. The impact of religious influences, the Marxist pattera of thou- 
ghce on architecture, the claims put forward by a number of schools of design 
in the past and the present and the conflicting viewpoints on the subject 
have been dealt with with notable detachment. The clear and concise sur- 
vey isadmirably presented. The compression is, however, inevitable. 


The book will also be read with interest because it examines the 
town planning done by Le Corbusier, which has considerably affected thou- 
ght in India, though the author is critical of his attempt to revive the 
method of design by fixed proportions having Divine sanction. Bertram Hume 
wants the unit to be employed within the principle of unity and he is right 
to a great extent. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE in 1953; including a study of 
Economic Development in Southern Europe. Prepared by the Research & Plann- 
ing Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva. New York: United 
Nations. 1954. 314p. $2 50. 


This survey covers economic developments in Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe and Southern Europe, in 1953. 


The first part is devoted to production and employment, internal 
financial positions and eaonomic relations within Western Europe and _ bet- 
ween Western Europe and the rest of the world. Production and demand 
in four European Countries, Western Germany, Netherlands, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom, have been analysed in the second chapter. “A guarded 
tone’ has been used to describe the uncertainties which face Western 
Europe. There was, in general, no return of the climate of confident expan- 
sion which had characterised the years up to 1950”’, the authors of the survey 
write. The “‘recovery’’ has been hesitant. The report examines the “acute 
strains’ within the European Payments Union and the volume and pattern 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


of intra-European trade with emphasis on rebuilding of a system of trade 
controls, One important development has been mentioned i.e. the accep- 
tance of the principle that trade and payments negotiations should be con- 
ducted joint!ty. The new pattern in international dollar transactions has 
been welcomed. The analysis of the variation of production is interestiag. 
We are face to face with ‘‘the changing course of exports and the economi- 
cally arbitrary development of government consumption.’’ The survey 
warns against ‘‘renewal of inflation’ and lays stress on keeping the wage 
pressure within bounds though 1t is difficult to achieve. 


The second part is concerned with the economic development in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. The authors of the report say that 
“more emphasis in agriculture is being given to incentives and somewhat 
less than before to direct compulsion.” The introduction of attractive 
price incentives has shown good results ... This progress may eventually 
become fairly rapid”’ (P.57) Yet, the authors think, ‘‘Hopes may have been 
prematurely set on faster results than it would be reasonable to expect 
within the next two or three years, especially in the key sector of aniinal 
husbandry.’’ So far as Eastern Europe is concerned, the report says that 
“1953 was a year in which new decisions were taken on the allocation of 
resources ....’’ Changes in industrial priorities and agricultural policies 
have been examined. It is felt that there is a shift of manpower from 
agriculture to industry (p.73s) 


The third part surveys economic development in Southern Europe 

Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, Southern Italy, Spain and Portugal. Achi- 

evements and potentialities in agriculture, mining and manufacturing indus- 

try have been analysed and some key problems of economic development 

thrashed, The present trends, the supply and use of savings, industrial plans 

institutional changes, historical vicissitudes, and economic policies and their 
results have been examined at length. 


The appendices are on export markets for some products of Southern 


European agriculture, supplementary s atistics and notes on sources 
and methods. 


The Survey is elaborately and excellently planned and written. Its 
study is sure to enrich the minds of the students of Economics and research 
scholars and benefit politicians and administrators all over the world. 


We, however, miss a detailed study of the impact of U.S. and 
Russian economic aid to countries in the orbit of the two blocs. This aid 
has both helped in their economic development and retarded it by drawing 
them into military alliances which jeopardise Such a growth. It is difficult 
to isolate this assistance from the general efforts made by some of the Euro- 
pean countries which are being led by the nose by U.S. and Russia. Their 
imports and exports, industrial expansion, their sale of raw materials, tueir 
monetary policies - all are being controlled by them. Perhaps the authors 


hive not taken up this aspect of the problem because it would have landed 
them into a political discussion. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 1953. Prepared 
by the Research and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Asia 
And the Far East, Bangkok. New York : United Nations, 1954, 161p. $1.50. 


This survey,as Dr. P.S. Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of the 
U.N. Economic Executive Commission for Asia and the Far East says in his 
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letter to the Secretary-General. United Nations, ‘‘gives for the first time an 
analysis of recent economic developments in individual countries of the 
region, in addition to a brief regional treatment of these developments.”’ 
The countries included are: Burma, Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, Ceylon, 
China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Borneo, Nepal. Pakistan, the Philippi- 
nes and Thailand. Thesurvey of these countries, given in part second, 
covers production, both agricultural and industrial, external trade and pay- 
ments, public finance and monetary policy, the price structure and the 
money-market, the execution of development plans, the unemployment prob- 
lem, investment, the wage-level, transport and the poblems of adjustment. 


The first part dea!s with a general discussion on the food position, 
the export decline, public finance and the process of adjustment and the 
problems of investment and policies of development. 


The survey is reassuring and heartening from the very beginning, 
at least for the economic students in India. ‘‘Moderate changes and read- 
justments have generally been characteristic of the year 1953, although the 
increase in food production in the region promises to be an important deve- 
lopment, ‘‘savs the report. ‘‘That surpluses might arise in some of the 
exporting countries in default of price adjustment” has come out to be true 
of a few countries of the region and not of many. But it is true that 
‘sindustrial production was better maintained in the region than output jor 
export.” In India, though ‘capacity has not generally been fully utilised, 
“Government expenditure has been increasing under the Five-year Plan. 
while private expenditure increased relatively less.’’ The prices were well 
controlled. India has increased, by this time, her agricultural production 
by 18 per cent and her industrial production by 33 per cent under the Plan. 
This is a remarkable achievement. though many bottle=necks have still to 
be remeved. Particularly the level of export earnings and the amount of 
resources available for development have to be increased. The Plan has been 
modified to *‘take more specific account of employment problems’’ “and to 
alleviate distress in the cottage industries and among white-collar workers.” 
There is room and need for an increase in investment, especially in the pri- 
vate sector, for trained personnel, and for improvement in production meth- 
ods. Unfortunately, however, the Government is slow to adjust to modern 
advancements, haunted by fear of labour revolt. For instance, rationalisa- 
tion is not being enforced in the industrial sphere and nationalisation of 
transport is being done haphazardly. The survey should have mentioned 
these two latest developments, which had their origin in 1953 — and the 
fact that the Government has begun to realise the importance of completion 

small projects side by side the bigger ones. The problem of external fin- 
ance is still acute and the price situation is still intriguing due to the vagaries 
of producers and sellers. The consumer is not yet out cf the wood, and 
there is little adjustment in the capital labour relations. 


However, the survey touches almost all important problems which 
confront the region. It has been written without any bias. The facts have 
been presented in a most remarkable manner with a view to giving a true, 
over-all picture. Indian students of Economics and others, who are interes- 
ted in economic problems of Asia and the Far East, will find it extremely 
useful. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC REPORT 1952-53. New York: United Nations 
1954. 156p. $1.75. 


This report reviews the basic world Economic problems and _ post- 
war economic development, with special emphasis on ‘‘the factors which have 
sustained and facilitated economic expansion since theend of the war.’’ It 
provides a peep into the period of reconstruction and recovery, 1945 to 1950, 

ind into the period of Korean hostilities, 1950 to 1953 and records current 
tendencies in the economic field. As soon as the Korean war ended, the 

port tells us, Governments reduced the emphasis given to the expansion of 

ilitary power and reduced additional resources for raising living standards 
a for increasing civilian investment. How far the Governments have 
sieceeded is told in this report. lt is stressed that in the developed coun- 
tries, it will not suffice for previous levels of demand to be maintained; only 
, demand growing as rapidly as productivity and the labour force, taken 
together, will be adequate to ensure full employment. International arran- 
cements for dealing with the currency shortages have to be adequate. There 
is to be sufficent fle<ibility in the world economy for it ‘“‘to withstand dis- 
turbances resulting from the substantial slackening ih economic activity in 
any major trading country” 


Under-developed countries have few possibilities, the authors of the 
report say, of offsetting declines in export proceeds by cxpanding other types 
of demand, They do feel the necessity of vigorous national policies to pro- 
note full employment and further economic expansion for international eco- 
nomic stability, but add that it is not a sufficient condition. Yet it is felt 
that even temporary setbacks in economic activity of under-developed coun- 
tries is necessary to avoid international distrubances and major dislocation 
in international economic relations. Therefore, it is asserted that further 
efforts are needed to create conditions of greater resilience in the world 
economy 


The report is divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
major national economic changcs in ecoiomically developed private enterprise 
economies, in centrally planned economies and in selected countries of Latin 
America and the Far East. Thesecond particovers international trade and 
payments - major developments in world trade, 1950 to 1953;i nternational 
trade and payments of primary producing countries and international trade 
of Eastern Europe and mainland China. 

The report, giving a survey of current tendencies in the United 
States, opines that the level of economic activity in the United States dec- 
lined during the latter part of 1953. Any considerable decline, the authors 
say, would have far-reaching consequences on the economies of ‘the countries 
through its import on their exports, prices, termsof trade, balance of pay- 
ments and level of employment. We agree that it is true to a great extent 
as the economies of many countries are tied today to the apron-strings of the 
United States-particularly of under-developed countries. 


The chapter on selected countries of the Far East gives a very half- 
hearted survey of the economic conditions prevailing there For instance, 
to say that in India “‘total agricultural production remained unchanged in 
1951-52 but rose appreciably in 1952-53 though by a smaller percentage than 
grain output, and that industrial production in large-scale industry increased 
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in 1952 by 9 per cent andin 1953 by about 4 per cent’’ does not give the 
true economic picture of the country, unless all factors are mentioned, fir 
instance, the series of bad seasons, drain on foreign exchange, etc. The 
year 1952 was a period of adjustment and abatement of inflationary p e- 
ssure. A widespread break in prices occurred in September, 1953. The 
unemployment situation sprang into prominance inthe early part of the 
year. However, as the U.N. report on Asia and the Far East says, the 
1952-53 season, in agricultural production, wasmuch more formidable than 
the previous years. Increases were particularly marked in the production of 
foodgrains. The wheat crop was higher by 29 per cent. The production of 
cereals rose by about 47 million tons. In the first half of 1953 the index 
of industrial production still showed the rising trend. A record level of 130 
(1946 - 100) was reached in April and in the following three months. Of 
course there were declines in demand in some sectors which led to output 
contractions. (P.64). The two reports differ in emphasis. How does the 
U.N. Department of Economic Affairs reconcile to this discrepancy ? 

On the whole, the report under review is tle most vital contribu- 
tion to €conomic thought and is invaluable to students of Economics and to 
those who are building up economies in under-developed countries. 


RURAL PROGRESS THROUGH CO-OPERATIVES. New York : United 
Nations. 1954. 112p. $0.75. 


We, in India, do feel that co-operatives have a significant part to 
play in the task of rural reconstruction. Already these have tremendously 
helped our villagers to effect many changes in their areas. If more financial 
aid is given to them for long-term capital loans and there is a plan before 
them for execution, the rural population can greatly benefit. This report, 
the joint effort of the Economic and Social Council, the International Labour 
Organisation and the Food and Agricultural Organisation—throwing light on 
all those problems which are faced by the authorities running co-operatives 

can surely be an excellent guide for general advancement, particularly 
‘to meet the requirements of technical and economic progress in agriculture, 
while preserving the rights and freedoms of the individual”. 


In fourteen chapters the report deals with the means to agricultural 
progress, principles and purposes of voluntary co-operative associations, 
Ceterminants of economic success and general extent of co-operative activity, 
association to procure and disseminate technical knowledge, association to 
purchase goods and services, association for marketing and processing, gro- 
uped collective and commercial farms, association to reduce risks and un- 
certainties, association for rural health, the part of co-operative associations 
in education and vocational training and basic questions of policy on co- 
operative associations. 


We agree with the authors of the report that “the opportunities 
which technical progress in farming open up are grasped the slowly or not 
at all’, particularly in Indian villages where poverty and illiteracy prevail. 
[he backward countries do require changes in land tenure, reduction in the 
cost of credit administration and indebtedness and encouragement of savings 
and mobilisation for productive investments. The health broblem is not 
so serious in rural India as in the urban areas. We have launched upon a 
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programme for consolidation of holdings and it is going on very well. But 
we do lack communal tenures and collective farms and associations to procure 
and disseminate technical knowledge and impart education and vocational 
training. 

We wish the role of voluntary co-operative societies had been exa- 
mined in the areas where community projects are being run. It isa gigantic 
experiment which is worth emulating. Voluntary effort is forthcoming in 
every sphere of our rural life. 

j The report is an extremely good reading. It is hoped it will be 
studied with advantage by all those who are interested in the progress of 
rural India. 


JOHN DONNE. By K. W. Gransden. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co, 1954. 197p. 10s. 6d. net. 





The author offers this book as a ‘“‘companion”’ to Donne; but it is 
more than that. After Gosse’s Life and Letters of John Donne it affords 
a realistic and true interpretation of the writings of the great scholar, the 
“monarch of wit’’. The ‘Lawyer’, ‘Civil Servant’’ ‘‘controversialist’”’ 
Dean of St. Paul’s and one of England’s greatest poets has been presented H 
with clarity of thought and vision. The simple style, used, is the major é 
attraction of the book. i 

Gransden makes no attempt to assess the total literary achieve- 
ment of Donne. He confines himself to some of his great poems and repre- 
sentative prose works but these give a complete picture of the man. 


The first part is devoted to his life and the second to the meta- 
physical school and its attitude towards Donne, The third and fourth parts 
deal with his secular and divine poems and the last part with his prose 
works. The anthor has ‘ regretfully’’ omitted his (Donne’s) prose letters 
(though he quotes some) and Latin Works for want of space. But their 
exclusion doesn’t mar the beauty of the book. 


ARRARRRNIORIOOOINOOOUTRORI INARA DOA 


The chapter on Donne’s life is more inspiring and revealing than 
Donne’s biography by Izaak Walton. The author doesn’t mince matters 
when he says: ‘‘Today, the poet has once more come into his own, but the 
preacher is forgotten or ignored’. Yet tha two men — the poet and scho- 
lar = cum-divine are ‘*‘inseparable’’. With his death ended an era. Donne's 
last sermon is its fitting epitaph as Gransden puts its. ‘Our youth is worse 
than our infancy, and our age woree than our youth.’’ A wave of pessi- 
mism had swept him in his life. 


After his death his son bound up ‘‘the scattered leaves’’ again in 
‘Devotions’. His poems were printed in 1663 and he cnme to be recognised ' 
as the dead leader of the metaphysical school, creator of his own modes in 
poetry, his poems bearing a ‘‘peculiar blending of medieval learning and 
renaissance charm”’ and his philosophical ideas being ‘‘largely traditional.” l 





The author’s interpretation of Donne’s secular and Divine poems 
and prose works is highly original, scholarly, critical illuminating and 
thought-provoking. He compares Donne, the ‘‘preacher in earnest’, with 
Donne, the poet ... and very realistically. He examines his sermons with 
an open mind and doesn’t hesitate to say that Donne excelled in the realm 
of poetry what he could not achieve by delivering his great sermons. 


We commend this book for the author’s clear thinking: 
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POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


Award for the Year 
1954 







The 9th Annual Award of Rs. 700/- for the Population Essay Conteest for the 

year 1954 was awarded to Shri Ashish Bose, M. Com., Delhi-8. 

The Essays received are given below in order of merit :- 

1. The Population Puzzle in India, by Ashish Bose, Delhi-8, 

2. An Essay on the Nature and Solution of the Population Problem of 
India, by Vishnu Saran, M.A., LL.B., Allahabad. 

3. Facts for a Demographic Plan for India, by K:C. Lalwani, Calcutta. 

4. Four hundred million mouths . (An essay on the population and food 
problems of India), by H. Lobo. P.O. Dow Hill, Darjeeling. 

°. Population Problems of India, by Jagadindra Pandit. Shillong. 

6. An Essay on the Population Problems of India: A Plea for Famly Plann- 
ing, by Prof. Girdhari Lal, M.A., Aurangabad. 

7. Poverty of our teeming million, by Miss Anjali De, Calcutta. 

8. A Few Problems of Modern Population with special reference to India, 
by S.N. Chakrabarati, M.A., New Delhi. 

9. The Case of Sex-education & Family Planning, by Dr. P. L. Chopra, 
Jabalpur. 

10. Family Planning - A sane appraisal, by Magna Nand, Allahabad. 

!1. Education of India’s Population, and the subsequent reformation of the 
masses for all round, by Miss Pamela Rodericks, Nagpur. 

12. Child Welfare and Planned Parenthood, by Ajit Gopal Roy, Patna. 

13. Population Studies, by S. Janardanam P.O. Hindustan Cables. 

14. Problem of Population, by Shrinivas Kanchanlal Choxi, Baroda, 

15 
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. Rehabilitation of Uprooted Population, by R.N. Ray Calcutta. 
6. Population and need for planning in Agriculture, by N.B. Kanuagoe, 
New Delhi. 
How to save the life of your baby or Rearing of Children, by Kali Charan 
Sahu, Berhampur, Ganjamu. 


The Purpose of the POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST is to deepen the frien- 
dship uniting the Population of India, to help interest the population in 
libraries, to encourage improvement in their education and health to honour 
young leaders of thought who show ability to deal with the problems of 
population, and to give young people a challenging oppertunity for freedom 
of speech on the subject of population. 


Dr. R.K. Bhan, M.A., Ph.D., (London), Deputy Secretary, Ministary of 
Education, Government of India, New Delhi, is the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee which conducts the CONTEST ever since 1944. 


Shri J.P. Garga, M.A., Assistant Director. Statistical Organisation, Gov- 
ernment of India, New Delhi, and Dr. E.K.K. Pillay, Ministry of Defen- 
ce, Government of India, New Delhi acted as the Judges of the Award. 


The Executive Committee is deeply grateful to THE GOOD PARENTS 
FUND created by the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., of 
Nutley, New Jersey, USA for their donating the prize for the purpose of 
establishing cultural and friendly relations with India. 

For copies of brochure in English and Hindi dontaining topics and com- 


plete information of POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST, 1955, Please 
address to THE EDITOR, INDIAN LIBRARIAN. 
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